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Botanical Society News 
Sarah Whild 


It is with some sadness that I start this News with the report of the death earlier this year of Hilda Burke. Hild, 

as she was known to her friends, was one of the grand old ladies of the Llanymynech area, who scoured the 
lanes and hills for botanical treasures, and contributed many records to the 1985 Shropshire Flora. With Doris 
Pugh and Joyce Roper, she was really the last of the generation of ‘border botanists’ who helped and advised not 
just local recorders, but a national audience of the good and the great who would visit the limestone hills and 
gentle canals to see some of the country’s real rarities. She will be sadly missed by botanical friends and family 
alike and our condolences go to Rosemary, her daughter. 


On a happier note, our first year as a botanical society has been an interesting one. For me, of course, the main 
excitement was finding a Red Data Book species — only the second such rarity currently known in Shropshire 
(the other being Sorbus anglica at Llynclys). Carex muricata ssp. muricata is one of the rarest plants in Britain; 
despite being only a subspecies it is not just a taxonomic curiosity — it has a distinct habitat and growth form, 
and is the more common subspecies in Scandinavia and Russia. Perhaps it is another one of our glacial relics, 
for which Shropshire is famous, or perhaps it is simply chance that brought it here. Whatever the explanation, 
the Shropshire Wildlife Trust has a challenge on to protect it: in all the other sites where it has been found, it has 
slowly declined towards extinction, and at one locality it only survives by being planted out in little pots each 
year! (to my mind, a pointless exercise). 


It looks as if my bet is safe, as so far I have not received any evidence of new records for either Arctium lappa 
or Alopecurus aequalis, these two mystery species which I suspect were over-recorded for the Shropshire Flora. 
There’s still time to get out there and record a verified site for the new Atlas, so my wager still holds until the 
winter meeting... 


Fieldwork for the Atlas 2000 project is now finished, although it will be more than a year before the book 
reaches the shops. Thank you to everyone who contributed records. Thank you also to Kate Thorne for 
exploring the Long Mynd so thoroughly this year, and to Pat Parker for the detailed records for the Weston 
Lullingfields area. Although it is very much harder work, I am more convinced than ever that the only 
worthwhile botany is careful and detailed survey work, not hasty tick-lists. If you look back over the old 
records, nobody has ever been remembered for making hundreds of poor quality lists — if you want to make your 
mark, you must take the time to make good records. 


It is not just recent records that we work on. Historical records are extremely valuable, as Alex’s article on The 
Mere at Ellesmere illustrates, in this newsletter. We are continuing to seek out old and forgotten records: one 
interesting list that came to light this year was by Isaac Watkin, in his History of the Parish of Llanyblodwel, 
published in about 1900. It gives a list of grasses to be found at Blodwel Hall, and a list of other plants to be 
found in the parish, including many of the calcicoles that it is famous for. Old records for this part of the county 
are surprisingly few, so it is a useful contribution, although there are a few oddities in there which are best 
ignored — Rigid Sedge, Carex rigida (now C. bigelowii) for example, and perhaps Reflexed Saltmarsh-grass, 
Sclerochloa (now Puccinellia) distans — although the latter is not as unlikely as one might assume. 


James Lawson, the archivist at Shrewsbury School, has been very helpful in finding out about the herbarium 
there. It contains a large number of specimens collected by Richard Benson around Pulverbatch, plus material 
from all over Britain. In a letter accompanying Benson’s catalogue, his widow, Elizabeth, wrote “I hope the 
collection will be valued and made use of, it is an object lesson of what may be done under the greatest 
disadvantages, collected as they were and arranged by a man who could not walk without assistance and who 
was always suffering great pain.” We are currently adding the records from the catalogue to the database. 


To complete an enjoyable year, we will be delighted to welcome our speaker for the winter meeting, Clive 
Jermy. Clive needs no introduction, as his various books — Sedges of the British Isles, An Illustrated Field Guide 
to the Ferns and Allied Plants of the British Isles, and Plant Crib 1998 are owned and cherished by most 
botanists. 


Annual Winter Meeting of the Shropshire Botanical Society, 


Saturday December 11th 1999 at 
Preston Montford Field Centre, Shrewsbury 
at 3pm 


Speaker: Clive Jermy 
Ferns and their allies 


All members welcome. Please book a place before hand, by either phoning me, or writing (or emailing). Non- 
members are asked to pay a £2 entrance fee. Refreshments will be provided. 


I look forward to seeing you then. 


New rust on daisies spreads rapidly 
Tom Preece 


During 1997 and 1998 a distorting and yellowing rust disease was seen on daisies, Bellis perennis, in many 
places in England and Wales. Distinct from Puccinia obscura (which has an alternate stage on Wood-rushes, 
Luzula spp.) and from P. lagenophorae (which it closely resembles), this is an Australian rust, Puccinia 
distincta. I have seen it on cultivated daisies in flower pots at Shrewsbury bus station and railway station for 
several years (at least since 1989), as well as in Cae Glas park, Oswestry. It had not been found on wild daisies 
in Shropshire until I found it on a lawn at Highley in the autumn of 1997. Since then it has been found all over 
the county, as in the rest of Britain. 


The story of its biology is told in two recent papers from Exeter University, listed below. In a third paper, I have 
discussed the probable origin of this “new” rust and plotted its spread as seen from herbarium and fresh 
specimens. I have been puzzled by the rust on large cultivated “pom-pom” daisies for more than 25 years. The 
team at Exeter, associated with John Webster, have solved this puzzle in a very clear way for us all. Evaporating 
the three papers to their essentials, it is clear now that this “new” rust, P. distincta, was introduced to Britain in 
the 1970s on cultivated large daisies; it has now spread to wild daisies. This spread was particularly dramatic in 
1997 and 1998, on both cultivated large daisies and the ordinary wild daisy. This year, 1999, severe rust damage 
to wild daisies in grass verges and lawns is occurring and the rust has been exceptionally severe on cultivated 
Bellis in towns and gardens. Time will tell, but the impact of this rust on one of our commonest wild flowers is 
at present difficult to assess. The history of imported disease-causing fungi is not a happy one... 


References 
Weber, R.W.S. et al. 1998. Puccinia distincta, cause of a devastating disease of daisies. Mycologist 12:87-90. 


Weber, R.W.S. et al. 1998. Puccinia distincta, cause of the current daisy rust epidemic in Britain, in comparison 
with other rusts on daisies, P. obscura and P. lagenophorae. Mycological Research 102:1227-1232. 

Preece, T.F. et al. (in press). Origin and spread of the daisy rust epidemic in Britain caused by Puccinia 
distincta. Mycological Research (accepted July 1999). 


New Records 
Compiled by Alex Lockton 


First and Second County Records (VC 40) 
& Pat Parker reports that Garden Orache, Atriplex hortensis L., was established along Weston Wharf 
Lane, S$J422258, this year — the first record for this apparently common garden plant in the wild in this county. 


& On May 15" this year Sarah Whild found the rare subspecies of Prickly Sedge, Carex muricata L., ssp. 
muricata at Jones’s Rough nature reserve on Moelydd Hill (SJ247247). This plant is considered “critically 
endangered” in Britain, having been found in only 6 other locations ever, and being extinct or almost extinct in 
most of those. There is apparently only one other place where a sizeable population (i.e. more than a dozen or so 
plants) still occurs. The identification was confirmed in June by David Pearman, Arthur Chater and Clive Jermy 
(who insist on having each other’s opinions for this difficult group!). 

At Jones’s Rough C. muricata grows on the slope above the place where Red Hemp-nettle, Galeopsis 
angustifolia, occurs. Other associates include Helianthemum nummularium, Briza media, Thymus polytrichus 
and Festuca ovina, growing on the natural exposure of Carboniferous Limestone scree. The total population is 
several hundred plants, but no precise count was attempted. Next year we must define the extent more 
accurately, so that any change in the total population can be detected. It would also be useful to scour the rest of 
Moelydd Hill for this species, as the commoner subspecies (ssp. Jamprocarpa) has been recorded there recently, 
but it is not normally found on limestone so we suspect a misidentification. 

The Shropshire Wildlife Trust owns Jones’s Rough, and it is likely that their activities of removing scrub 
from the scree over the last few years has provided ideal conditions for the sedge to flourish. If anyone would 
like to see it, there is open access, but you have to walk up to the reserve along public footpaths from Nantmawr 
village. Please do not pick plants or even collect seed without permission from Francesca Griffith, the reserves 
manager, but you’re very welcome to walk around a bit: the disturbance will probably do it some good. Let us 
see if we can’t succeed where others have failed, and manage to conserve this precious plant in its natural 
state... 


& For several years now we have been waiting for some more salt-tolerant roadside casuals to crop up in 
Shropshire, knowing they have colonised motorways and trunk-roads in neighbouring counties. One of these is 
Common Scurvygrass, Cochlearia officinalis L., a larger relative of Danish Scurvygrass, C. danica L., which 
is now widespread and well established in the county. This year it turned up at Bayston Hill, SJ4809, along the 
Shrewsbury bypass near Emstrey, $J5010 on April 11", and along the A5 near Wellington, $J6210, on April 
24", 1s, 2™ & 3" county records by S.J. Whild, herb. Shrops. Bot. Soc. 


€& During the field trip to the Wildlife Trust’s Coed-detton reserve this year we found one of the conifers 
planted there to be Cryptomeria japonica (L.f.) D. Don., Japanese Red-cedar. It is a curious tree, with 
downswept branches and a distinctive geometric needle shape, and it does not appear to have been recorded in 
the county before. It is well established in the wood, with seedlings and saplings established far beyond the 
edges of the plantation. It was recorded here, SO2973, by members of the Botanical Society (det. S.J. Whild) on 
June 5" 1999, herb. Shrops. Bot. Soc. 


& That this plant has never been recorded in the county is truly remarkable, but we can find no mention of 
it in the Flora or elsewhere by any of its names. The plant in question is Russian Vine, Fallopia baldschuanica 
(Regel) Holub, a.k.a. Polygonum or Bilderdykia aubertii. It was found growing in an abandoned quarry at 
Treflach 21“ August 1999 by S.J. Whild, well established and smothering everything in its path, as it tends to 
do. 


& Meadow-foam, Limnanthes douglasii R. Br., is a commonly cultivated garden plant introduced from 
California, which — according to Stace’s Flora — occasionally naturalises for brief periods in this country. John 
Bingham clocked the first county record on June 25" with two clumps in flower at Clee Hill, SO592755. 


& In 1897 Rev. William Hunt Painter collected the stonewort Nitella fragilis at Wildmoor Pool, but it has 
never been seen there since. So, after the National Trust dredged out the margins last year, we decided to have 
another look, and were delighted to find numerous small clumps of what turned out to be Dark Stonewort, 
Nitella opaca N.F. Stewart. This plant is thought to have been found by G.C. Druce at Bomere Pool in about 
1880, but that record has never been confirmed; apart from that, this is a first: SO0424966, 5% April 1999, A.J. 
Lockton and S.J. Whild, det. N.F. Stewart, herb. Shrops. Bot. Soc. 


& Kate Thorne has added another rose hybrid to the county list with Rosa caesia Sm. ssp. vosagiaca x R. 
tomentosa Sm., near Norbury, SO373938, 6m September 1999, det. A.L. Primavesi. 


& Finally, Pat Parker has found Dense-flowered Mullein, Verbascum densiflorum Bertol., established on a 
roadside verge in Westoncommon (SJ426264) for the last two years. 


Rare Plants 

& John Bingham found a new site for Soft-leaved Sedge, Carex montana L., at Catherton Common, 
$06177, on 24" June 1999. Previously, this species has been known only in the Wyre Forest, where it was first 
collected in 1876. This find adds a new 10km square to the map of this nationally scarce species, and the 
number of tetrads in Shropshire is now 6, which means that it is no longer considered rare in the county. 


& Jane Ing found Yellow Bartsia, Parentucellia viscosa (L.) Caruel, at Rednal Moss, SJ3427, this year. 
The location is not far from the spot where Caroline Tandy found it along the Montgomery Canal last year. This 
is only the third record for the county. It is not quite a Nationally Scarce plant (101 squares in Britain) but its 
apparent scarcity is the result of the majority of recent records being disregarded as “introductions.” However, it 
seems pretty clearly to be spreading northwards by normal, natural processes, and its recorded sites in the 
county seem to be typical of its habitat elsewhere. It is a southern plant, typically from the Mediterranean 
region, and is described in Scarce Plants as being “bounded roughly by the 5 °C mean January isotherm,” so the 
recent warm winters may well have favoured it. 


Brown Moss Update 
Sarah Whild 


The restoration programme at Brown Moss appears to have faltered this year. There was a good start in 
1997, when a small proportion of the trees were removed. This was immediately rewarded by a rise in the water 
levels, which undoubtedly had something to do with the weather, but the pools have steadfastly remained full 
since then, so perhaps it is not entirely a coincidence. Most of the trees removed were around the edges of the 
pools, and the result has been a good growth of such marginal vegetation as Branched Bur-reed, Sparganium 
erectum, Swamp. 

Another management activity associated with the removal of the trees was an attempt to restore heathland, 
by scraping off the nutrient-rich topsoil and scattering cut heather. An initially good start has been overwhelmed 
somewhat by the growth of other vegetation, and without grazing (another recommendation of the management 
plan, but not yet implemented) it seems unlikely to succeed. 

Also among the failures at this reserve has been the effort to control New Zealand Pigmyweed, Crassula 
helmsii, by spraying with herbicide. The Crassula has perhaps been restrained slightly more by overgrazing of 
the margins of the pools by geese, but has finally established itself throughout the main pool, where it now 
forms some extensive carpets. It would be fair to consider this battle to have been demonstrably lost. 

What good news is there? Well, among the rare plants, Orange Foxtail, Alopecurus aequalis, is still 
thriving at this, its only known current site in Shropshire; Shoreweed, Littorella uniflora, is still surviving in 
small quantities; Floating Club-rush Eleogiton fluitans has reappeared; and the aquatic liverwort Ricciocarpos 
natans was seen again this year. But it seems increasingly likely that Floating Water-plantain, Luronium natans, 
and Lesser Water-plantain, Baldellia ranunculoides, have now gone from this, their last remaining site in the 
county. It is likely that an increase in the scale of management with respect to tree felling would bring about a 
reversal in the decline of species at Brown Moss, but what the council really needs to address is the desilting of 
the pools, as the nutrient-rich build up from leaf litter is probably the main contributing factor to the botanical 
decline at what is arguably Shropshire’s most important botanical site. 


The Border Bryologists 
Mark Lawley 


The Border Bryologists meet to look for and identify bryophytes in Shropshire, Herefordshire and east Wales. 
We found it easy to start up our group because the Herefordshire Botanical Society was already providing a 
forum for active local botanists, to whom we could advertise. And since the Border Bryologists have come into 
existence, the Shropshire Flora Group has constituted itself into the Shropshire Botanical Society, which also 
advertises our activities to its members. So, with free advertising and postage provided by two local botanical 
societies, the Border Bryologists enjoy negligible running costs. Long may our two sugar-daddies remain 
solvent. 


Why have a local group? What purpose does it serve? We wanted first to learn how to identify bryophytes in the 
field, which necessitated regular meetings close to hand, with an accomplished bryologist in attendance. During 
our first two years — 1994 and 1995 — Roy Perry attended nearly all our meetings, and provided the required 
expertise. Without Roy we would have struggled to identify the plants we found, and quite likely lost heart. 
Instead we gained sufficient momentum for lift-off. Latterly, Ray Woods and Jonathan Sleath have given expert 
help, despite busy professional careers. Gradually, the other members of our group have gained in confidence (if 
not in competence!), even though it sometimes seems the partly sighted are leading the blind. 


And what of the future? Rather than allow our group to become a coterie of experienced bryologists, too 
daunting for beginners to join, those of us who have acquired a little bryological knowledge are trying in turn to 
help Stage-1 novices to gain some bryological ability. Indeed, our most important function is to help ignorant 
but interested botanists gain a foothold on the lower rungs of cryptogamic competence. Collecting and 
compiling records for a site or grid-square, and finding uncommon species, are of secondary importance at our 
arranged meetings, and better catered for during ad hoc or solo sorties. 


To further this educational gearing, the Border Bryologists have arranged an indoor workshop at Ludlow 
Museum this winter. Both the museum and the bryologists stand to gain: the museum benefits because more 
people in through the front door this year brings a bigger grant from local government next year. Consequently, 
we have not been asked to pay to hire the museum’s facilities. And budding bryologists will also benefit by 
acquiring confidence in examining and identifying bryophytes under the microscope: how to dissect leaves off 
stems, look for auricles on Plagiothecium stems, prepare peristomes for examination, or search for stomata on 
Orthotrichum capsules, or for gemmae and gametangia. 


So an active Local Interest Group, by getting beginners started — both in the field and indoors — may serve a 
different function to that of the British Bryological Society. A local group is better placed than the BBS to cater 
for beginners, who are more likely to become aware of and attend local meetings than make the effort to travel 
long distances for national meetings. In this way a local group can act as a nursery for L-plate bryologists, who 
may subsequently join the BBS and the national scene. Indeed, several people from the Welsh borders have 
recently joined the BBS, apparently as a consequence of interest generated locally. 


On the Welsh borders, as elsewhere, local natural history societies and wildlife trusts arrange meetings quite 
independently of each other, and indeed often seem entirely ignorant of each other's programmes. I certainly met 
with genuine rather than merely polite surprise and interest when mentioning the Border Bryologists to local 
wildlife trusts, and improved communication between groups of local naturalists may well bring more potential 
bryologists on to the scene. The Worcestershire Wildlife Trust has recently expressed interest in the Border 
Bryologists as a convenient local vehicle for introducing their members to bryology. At present, no one 
regularly records bryophytes in Worcestershire, and it will be interesting to see if anything develops in the 
county as a result of the Trust's initiative. I suspect that members of other local wildlife trusts would like to learn 
about bryophytes, but that neither the Trusts nor their members know who to approach locally, and 
understandably blanch at the prospect of going it alone. 


Border Bryologists’ programme 1999-2000 

Our meetings are to help beginners learn their mosses and liverworts, rather than high-powered recording 
sessions. Please bring sandwiches to all outdoor meetings, which are on Sundays, starting at 10.30 am. We have 
also arranged an indoor meeting to help beginners with microscopic procedures and identification. You are very 
welcome to suggest venues for future outdoor meetings: please include grid references and details for parking. 


October 17" 1999: Whitcliffe and Bringewood, Ludlow. Meet at the Linney Car Park, S0507747. We shall see 
a variety of common woodland species. 


November 14th 1999: Hanley Dingle, 6 miles ESE of Tenbury Wells, Worcs. Park by the lane between Orleton 
and Stanford Bridge at SO0698666. The BBS visited this Worcs. Wildlife Reserve in poor weather in 1979 and 
departed feeling that more could be found under more propitious conditions. 


December 9" 1999 Thursday 10.30 am: indoor meeting at Ludlow Museum, $O513746, for a day at the 
microscopes. Car park off the road in front of the museum, which is near the top of Old Street. Approaching 
from the north, go up Corve Street (Feathers Hotel on left at top of street), then straight on past the traffic lights 
and road-junction. The museum is on the left, 50 yards down the hill. Approaching from the south, cross 
Ludford Bridge (Charlton Arms on left), then follow the road round to the right, then round to the left, go up the 
hill, and the museum is on the right 50 yards before the top of the hill. Pub lunch, so don't bring sandwiches. 


There is a maximum of 8 for this meeting, so you must book to come (tel. Mark Lawley on 01584 
876564). We have a second date in reserve if more than 8 people want to attend. 


February 20" 2000: north end of Wenlock Edge, 1 mile south of Much Wenlock. Park in Wenlock Edge Car 
Park at SO614997 on the Church Stretton road (B4371). Wenlock Edge is limestone, so we shall see some 
calcicoles. 


March 19 2000: Maelinydd Common, Llanbister, Radnorshire. Meet at the junction on the minor road 
between Llangunllo and Llanbister (SO136713). Radnorshire's wet commons have plenty of bryological 
interest. 


April 9 2000: to examine old calcareous walls at Chandos, a Tudor mansion in SE Herefordshire. Park off the 
lane at Jean Wynne-Jones's white house (SO 641350) in Rushall, near Much Marcle, Ledbury. 


May 14" 2000: Holywell Dingle, a Herefordshire NT Reserve 4 miles south of Kington. Park on the lay-by on 
the A4111 at SO 308509. The woodland and stream overlie Old Red Sandstone and should offer many species. 


June 4th 2000: Catherton Common, Cleeton St Mary, Shropshire. Meet at the side of the lane 4 mile west of 
Cleeton St Mary (SO 607787) to explore the sheepwalks and flushes. In the afternoon we may move over to 
Cramer Gutter. 


August 9"-16" 2000: botanical meeting at Ardtornish, Morvern, by kind invitation of Faith Raven, and led by 
Brian Brookes. Ardtornish is an estate on Morvern, a peninsula on the west coast of Scotland opposite Mull, 
south-west of Fort William. Its mires, woods, cliffs and coast carry an exceptionally varied flora. For 
bryologists, the hepatic mats and tiny liverworts in the moist ravines are particularly choice. If the remote 
splendour of a Scottish mansion and countryside sounds like your choice of holiday, contact Brian Brookes at 
Borelick, Trochry, Dunkeld, Perthshire, PH10 OBX, tel: 01350 723222. Inclusive cost will be in the region of 
£375. 


Mark Lawley, 12a Castleview Terrace, Ludlow, SY8 2NG, 01584 876564. 


The mysteries of The Mere 
Alex Lockton 


The Mere at Ellesmere has long been one of the most popular botanical localities in Britain. With easy access to 
such a spectacular lake, botanists are practically invited to throw in a grapnel and see what comes out, and they 
have indeed been doing so for hundreds of years. Useful information about this site includes their herbarium 
sheets, as well as sketches and paintings, historical accounts and maps dating back into the mists of time. All 
this adds up to a fascinating history, with records from as long ago as 1632, when George Bowles and William 
Coote collected plants in the vicinity of Birch Hall, just south of The Mere. 

In total there are hundreds of botanical records for The Mere, and more are being added to our database all 
the time. Specimens hidden away in museum collections and obscure literature sources help to shed light on this 
interesting and ever-changing site. But The Mere holds many surprises for ecologists, and in recent years we 
have discovered that it is worth exploring the facts carefully. 

The first problem when researching The Mere is identifying the locations. A lot of old records simply state 
‘Ellesmere’, which would, these days, normally refer to the town. Unfortunately, the town is largely in one 10 
km square of the national grid (SJ33), while the mere is in another (SJ43). Because of the way botanical records 
are kept on computer nationally, that makes it quite difficult to trace them and it often creates confusion. For 
example, in the 1994 book Scarce Plants in Britain, the map of Least Water-lily, Nuphar pumila, shows two 
dots in Shropshire: one for SJ33 and one for SJ43. Unsurprisingly, when the actual details are coaxed out of the 
Biological Records Centre, the SJ33 dot refers to a site listed as ‘Ellesmere’ despite the absence of any suitable 
water body in that square; and it is probably misleading anyway: the original record was ‘a mere near 
Ellesmere’ — not in fact The Mere itself, but more likely Blake Mere or Cole Mere. Many other records for The 
Mere have similarly migrated the few hundred metres west into the streets of the town; but they can usually be 
spotted because tarmac and cobblestones make very poor habitat for aquatic plants. 

Another confusion is over a site called ‘The Moores.’ This is one of the places where Bowles and Coote 
botanised, but only a local would know that ‘The Moors’ (as it is now called) is not a general reference to 
surrounding heathland, as it would have been anywhere else, but a specific reference to a stretch of common 
land that lies to the south of The Mere. The town of Ellesmere was quite unusual in not having any other 
unenclosed heathland or moorland nearby, and as a consequence this small piece of common land was of 
enormous significance to the townsfolk. The history books are full of stories of the people taking on the owners 
of the mighty Oteley estate to protect their precious Moors from enclosure or overgrazing. Again, the correct 
identification of the location of The Moors shifts the dots on the map from SJ33 to their rightful place in SJ43. 

Once these old records are correctly assigned to The Mere and its associated Moors, it becomes possible to 
study the historical ecology of the area. This reveals some profound changes, and even sheds light on one of the 
hottest debates in current ecological thinking. 

The conventional interpretation of the north Shropshire meres is that they are ‘naturally eutrophic’ and 
therefore of little importance for aquatic macrophtyes. Many of the meres, with the exception of Brown Moss 
(which, for various reasons, is a special case), are rich in the dissolved salts of phosphorus and often have high 
levels of nitrogen and potassium, too — the nutrients used in fertilisers. It is these high levels of nutrients that 
contribute to the development of algal blooms (known as the ‘breaking’ of the meres) in summer; which has 
been described since the late 19" century. On the basis of this, therefore, the meres are considered to be 
naturally eutrophic. But is this really a natural state, or is it a consequence of human activity? The answer may 
not be as simple as either of those. Bear with me for a moment, and I shall first explain a few other, related, 
mysteries of The Mere. 

One strange feature is that The Mere contains drowned trees. A few metres below the shoreline there are 
ancient stumps of trees that must once have grown on dry land. As far as I am aware, nobody has yet worked out 
how old these trees are - which could be done by comparing their growth rings with those of other preserved 
tree remains that have been found elsewhere in Britain. But whatever their date, they must have grown there 
between about 10,000 years ago, after the last Ice Age ended, and maybe 1,000 years ago, when historical 
records for the area began. And at some time during that period, the level of The Mere must have risen and 
drowned them. As the north Shropshire meres generally have no inflow or outflow (they are filled by 
groundwater, and their surfaces are at the level of the water table), there is no known mechanism by which the 
level could have risen. None of the other meres in the area shows any fluctuations of similar magnitude. 

Finally, there is one other mystery about The Mere that needs to be solved. At the southern tip of the lake 
there is a marsh, which lies within The Moors, the area of common land mentioned previously. This marsh 
contains a very odd range of plants, notably Common Cotton-grass, Eriophorum angustifolium, Narrow 
Buckler-fern, Dryopteris carthusiana, and Bog Pondweed, Potamogeton polygonifolius. These plants typically 
occur in very acidic places, such as moorland flushes on the top of the Stiperstones. They are not lowland plants 
at all, except maybe on raised bogs, and some of them can be found at Whixall Moss. The water of The Mere, 


however, is very base-rich (with a pH of between 8 and 9) and entirely unsuitable for such plants. Last year 
during a course at the Field Studies Council we took Britain’s leading expert on pondweeds, Chris Preston, to 
see The Moors, and although we insisted that Bog Pondweed grew there he clearly didn’t believe a word of it 
until he saw it himself. It is not that these plants are rare; it is that they are growing in the wrong place. In the 
Flora of Shropshire, Charles Sinker et al. explain this incongruity by suggesting that ‘perhaps the marsh is 
losing contact with the base-rich groundwater of the mere and becoming ombrogenous’ (p. 92). However, as we 
shall see, their hypothesis may have been wrong. 

So, without spinning out the mystery more than is necessary, what did happen at The Mere? Why did the 
water level rise; why are there upland plants in a lowland site; and what is the significance of all the old records 
that have been misplaced? Well, we don’t know all the answers, but we can be pretty sure that they involve 
global warming, dairy farming, a canal, and the North American state of Minnesota. 

Bowles and Coote recorded, among other things, several peat bog species at ‘the Moores of Ellesmere.’ In 
fact, it is thought that they made the first British record of Great Sundew, Drosera anglica, there. There is no 
doubt, if such plants were present, that there must have been a lowland raised bog there, somewhere between 
Birch Hall and the edge of the water. The only such place where such a bog could have been is in a great basin 
that lies south of the Mere, and which to this day is mostly lined with peat. Historical accounts show another 
interesting thing: there used to be a brook, significantly called the Blackwater, that flowed out of The Mere at 
just this point. It used to run along where the canal now lies, and during the winter it would flood, blocking the 
main road along the side of The Mere, forcing people to use another road that ran around behind the castle. 

The fact that The Mere had an outflow is unusual and significant. And even more significant is the 
knowledge that this outflow ran either through, or very close to, a raised bog. Remember, the water in the lake is 
too base-rich to allow a peat bog to develop, according to conventional wisdom. But the Blackwater was there, 
and it would surely have been called ‘black’ because of the tannin extracted from the peat. 

Since Bowles & Coote there are many other records by botanists who collected plants from the Mere itself. 
A lot of these are listed in Leighton’s Flora of 1841. 
These records pre-date the earliest mention of the 
breaking of the meres by nearly 100 years, and they do 
not give the impression of a nutrient-rich water-body. 
Among the plants listed are Lesser Water-plantain, 
Baldellia ranunculoides, Floating Water-plantain, 
Luronium natans, and Alternate Water-milfoil, 
Myriophyllum alterniflorum. These are species you might 
confidently expect to find in a crystal-clear upland lake in 
Wales or Scotland. These days you will probably not find 
any of them, and certainly not all three, in any of the 
eutrophic meres. 


Ellesmere 





Fig 1: The Mere as it may have been in 1790. 


Blackwater Brook 





This is clear evidence that 200 years ago The Mere was “ainlerroad 
not eutrophic at all. The water may have been somewhat 
base-rich (i.e. containing calcium salts), but it would have 
had very little of the agricultural fertilisers N, P & K — 
and especially very little nitrogen. A similar situation 
occurs at Malham Tarn in Yorkshire, where a base-rich but nutrient-poor lake lies adjacent to an acidic peat bog. 
Many of the same plants occur there as used to occur at The Mere. Our hypothesis is that this is reminiscent of 
what The Mere used to be like. 








Why did the water level rise? 

If that is an apt description of The Mere 200 years ago, it suggests a possible mechanism for the raising of the 
water level. The Mere’s outflow — the Blackwater — would have, uniquely among the meres, kept the level in 
check. If the Blackwater were blocked, somehow, the water level would have risen. The most obvious way for 
the Blackwater to be blocked would have been the formation of the dome of the lowland raised bog that we have 
shown occurred in its path. A lowland bog has the ability to raise itself above the water table and keep on 
growing — they can grow up to 10 m above the groundwater level. Unfortunately, until a few years ago, there 
was no known mechanism by which a bog could even exist in the path of a base-rich stream, let alone grow so 
big as to block it. But in 1997 scientists in Minnesota demonstrated that rivers and moving groundwater could 
boost the water supply to peat bogs in areas where there was not enough rainwater otherwise to sustain them: in 


other words, a peat bog can, against all previous assumptions, grow using base-rich water from below. As long 
as the acrotelm, or living surface of the bog, is fed only by pure rainwater, the bog should survive happily. This 
revelation has led to a spate of papers in ecological journals, all endorsing this theory and revolutionising our 
understanding of peat bog hydrology. 

This, therefore, gives us our mechanism explaining how The Mere could have risen, and it also explains all 
the wonderful acidic, upland plants that used to (and still do) occur there. The Mere probably once had a huge 
bog, as much as 10 ha in extent, at its southern end. All this, unfortunately, was destroyed abruptly in the year 
1800. In that year the Ellesmere & Chester Canal was carved through The Moors. Routing canals through peat 
bogs was common practice, partly because the land was flat, and partly because the peat itself holds water, 
which means the canal doesn’t have to be lined with clay. When they built the canal, they dug another outflow 
from the north-west side of The Mere to stabilise the water levels and prevent The Moors from flooding. The 
level of the Mere, which had risen maybe 5 m since the Ice Age, was suddenly dropped by a metre or so and 
stabilised permanently. This caused the Blackwater to dry up, leaving the peat bog high and dry, and the farmers 
moved in to reclaim the land. Nowadays all that is left of the Blackwater is a small ditch, flowing the other way, 
draining the tiny remnant of peatland known as the marsh. But the Bog Pondweed remains, as does a small 
selection of other peat bog plants, with little other purpose 
than to confuse the unwary ecologist. 

The canal, of course, was built as an extension of the 
industrial revolution into the Welsh borderlands. One of the 
main incentives for the canal company was to bring dairy Culvert 
products quickly from rural regions into the towns. By the 
19" century dairy farming had become the most profitable 
system of agriculture in this part of the country, replacing 
sheep herding as the climate warmed after the end of a 300 
year cold period known as the ‘Little Ice Age.’ Bllesmere 


Fig 2: The Mere as it is today. 


The Marsh 


The agricultural changes brought about by climate change, 
industrialisation and political stability led to the ploughing 
up of permanent pasture and the felling of woodlands 
(Oteley Park had been one of the largest Deer Parks in 
England — all lime woodland). This in turn would have led to 
the release of nutrients into the groundwater and the 
eutrophication of the meres even before artificial fertilisers 
were available to farmers. For the whole of the 19" and 20" 
centuries, the meres have been accumulating excess agricultural nutrients and warming up (even until the 
middle of this century The Mere used to freeze over regularly), a process that has led to the loss of most of the 
former aquatic flora. That process continues apace today, with even the rain bearing a load of nitrogen from the 
dust and spray of agricultural use. 

That brings to an end one explanation of the history of The Mere. Once upon a time, it was just like an 
upland lake: cold, clear, and with a wealth of rare plants. Even now the evidence for that is visible: computer 
analysis of the vegetation at The Moors links it clearly to the community $27 Carex rostrata-Potentilla palustris 
tall-herb fen, despite the fact that the Bottle Sedge, C. rostrata, disappeared 100 years ago. S27 fen is typical of 
upland Welsh lakes; but it is virtually unknown in the Midlands and the south of England. 

Further evidence would be very useful to corroborate (or refute) this account. It would be interesting to 
attempt to date the tree stumps still submerged in The Mere. It would also be useful to analyse the peat in The 
Moors to see what is there. Most of the recent deposits may have been lost, but the older, deeper peat may yet 
retain fragments of such rarities as Rannoch-rush, Scheuchzeria palustris, which is known to occur in peat 
deposits at Whixall Moss and elsewhere. It is difficult to think of a direct proof that the Blackwater was 
dammed by a peat bog, but research might help to clarify the exact route of the brook and the extent of the bog. 
Finally, is there any chance of re-creating any of these lost habitats and restoring some of the lost plants? Sadly, 
a full restoration is out of the question, but recent work by County Council rangers is aimed at protecting as 
much as possible of what remains of The Moors (previously their management plan aimed to convert it to 
woodland) and the charity Plantlife are investigating the possibility of reintroducing the national rarity Starfruit, 








Damasonium alisma, which is one plant that can probably tolerate the nutrient-rich waters of the present-day 


Mere. 





Lost plants 


Species which have gone missing from The Mere or The Moors since 1632. 


Equisetum palustre 
Nymphaea alba 
Ceratophyllum demersum 
Ranunculus circinatus 


Montia fontana 
Stellaria palustris 
Elatine hexandra 
Hypericum pulchrum 
Rorippa palustris 
Myriophyllum spicatum 
M. alterniflorum 
Lythrum salicaria 

L. portula 

Oenanthe crocata 


Apium inundatum 
Cicuta virosa 

Myosotis secunda 
Littorella uniflora 
Veronica scutellata 
Petasites hybridus 
Baldellia ranunculoides 


References 


Marsh Horsetail 

White Water-lily 

Rigid Hornwort 
Fan-leaved Water- 
crowfoot 

Blinks 

Marsh Stitchwort 
Six-stamened Waterwort 
Slender St. John's-wort 
Marsh Yellow-cress 
Spiked Water-milfoil 
Alternate Water-milfoil 
Purple-loosestrife 
Water Purslane 
Hemlock Water- 
dropwort 

Lesser Marshwort 
Cowbane 

Creeping Forget-me-not 
Shoreweed 

Marsh Speedwell 
Butterbur 

Lesser Water-plantain 


Luronium natans 
Damasonium alisma 
Hydrocharis morsus-ranae 
Scheuchzeria palustris 
Potamogeton coloratus 
P. x zizii 

P. perfoliatus 

P. obtusifolius 
Spirodela polyrhiza 
Lemna trisulca 

Juncus subnodulosus 
Eriophorum vaginatum 
Schoenoplectus lacustris 
Carex diandra 

C. ovalis 

C. elongata 

C. lasiocarpa 

C. rostrata 

C. viridula ssp. oedocarpa 
C. elata 

C. pulicaris 
Deschampsia setacea 


Floating Water-plantain 
Starfruit 

Frogbit 

Rannoch-rush 

Fen Pondweed 
Long-leaved Pondweed 
Perfoliate Pondweed 
Blunt-leaved Pondweed 
Greater Duckweed 
Ivy-leaved Duckweed 
Blunt-flowered Rush 
Hare's-tail Cottongrass 
Common Club-rush 
Lesser Tussock-sedge 
Oval Sedge 

Elongated Sedge 
Slender Sedge 

Bottle Sedge 

Common Yellow Sedge 
Tufted Sedge 

Flea Sedge 

Bog Hair-grass 


e English Nature. 1998. A Strategy for the conservation of the Meres & Mosses. EN, Attingham Park, 


Shrewsbury. 


e = Glaser, P.H., Siegel, D.I., Romanowicz, E.A. & Yi, P.S. 1997. Regional linkages between raised bogs and 
the climate, groundwater, and landscape of north-western Minnesota. Journal of Ecology 85: 3-16. 


e ~=Lockton, A.J. & Whild, S.J. 1998-99. An Ecological Review of The Moors, Ellesmere. Whild Associates 
report to Shropshire County Council. 


e =Sinker, C.A. 1962. The North Shropshire Meres and Mosses - a background for ecologists. Field Studies 
Vol. 1 No. 4. Reprinted Headley Brothers Ltd., London. 


e Wheeler, B. 1998. The results from research into the location of historical Damasonium alisma sites. 


Plantlife Back from the Brink Project report no. 90. 
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The Historical Ecology of Old Oswestry 
Paddy Martin 


Any traveller passing Oswestry by the by-pass on the A5 will be aware of Old Oswestry hill fort rising up to 
the west. It appears to be a grassland area from this view but actually walking the site you see many species 
indicative of ancient woodland. To try to back up this evidence from written sources is interesting. 


The iron-age fort was built on a natural clay-capped fluvio-glacial mound of sands and gravel and is 
constructed of boulders covered with boulder clay from the surrounding region. Varley who did the major 
excavation in 1974 found the composition of the soil to be “an extremely varied mixture of clays, sands, gravels 
and ...boulders” (Hughes 1994) this is borne out by the presence of plants preferring PN poor, nutrient poor, 
acid to very acid soils. He also stressed the heterogeneity of the soils. 


The earliest traces of man in the area were found on the hill top where there were signs of smelting and the 
remains of a ceramic crucible with traces “consonant with smelting bronze”. (Varley 1974) This would be an 
occupation requiring wood for charcoal so there must have been woodland around the site then in about the 6" 
century BC. “Smelting may also have been the occupation of the fort builders though their huts overlay these 
remains” (ibid.). 

The wooded nature of the site has caused comment throughout the centuries,“...in the toppe of the hille now 
grow great trees of oke” (Varley 1974, quoting Leland). Shortly afterwards Dugdale wrote “the trenches as well 
as ye crest of ye fort are grown full of oak trees" (Varley 1974, quoting Dugdale). But “by the late eighteenth 
century, Pennant recorded the summit clear of timber” (Hughes 1994). 


Towards the top of the inner ramparts Hartshorne found, “ the brakes and brushwood being much thicker 
towards the top...the labour of pushing through the long wet grass and tangled thickets was extremely 
irksome...with the exception of the table and at the top, it is now entirely covered with wood and matted fern. 
So long ago as 1767 as much timber was cut down on the ramparts as sold for £1,700..The whole of this 
eminence with the exception of the table land at the top is covered with wood in various stages of growth”. This 
might seem to indicate that there may have been some coppicing, as this was reported later as well, but he goes 
on to report, “Having twice threaded my way through the thorny intricacies of this sylvan labyrinth...I looked 
upwards...to the prohibitory circle of terraces with their chasms underneath, that were partially visible through 
the dark umbrageous foliage” (Hartshorne 1841). “Thorny” suggests hawthorn and/or blackthorn was present in 
some quantity and that part, at least, was not “managed” woodland. 


At the turn of the century, Wild Pansy, Viola tricolor, was reported in “the field by the old coppice”. Wood 
Anemone, Anemone nemorosa, Ramsons, Allium ursinum, are two woodland species noted on Old Oswestry 
while White Ramping-fumitory, Fumaria capreolata, and Weld, Reseda luteola, indicate that there was 
probably some waste grassland as well (Diamond 1891). 


During the First World War, Canadian troops were camped at Park Farm and used the eastern half of the 
interior as a training area for “excavation of trenches...detonating of explosive canisters...” (Varley 1974) . 
“The summit was ploughed” during World War II. (Offa Antig. Soc.1958). This area ultimately became 
improved grassland. The feeding of the land on the top obviously allowed nitrogen to permeate down to the 
upper area of the un-improved rampart grassland. to affect the upper rampart area in places encouraging the 
growth of species like Common Nettle, Urtica dioica, Elder, Sambucus nigra, and Ash, Fraxinus excelsior, near 
to the top of the eastern ramparts. 


The ramparts ....”were still thick with trees and undergrowth during the excavation in 1939 by which time the 
site had become a game preserve.” (Varley 1974) A game cover would need a good amount of underwood 
growth but with some access for keepers and beaters. This would perhaps have allowed species like gorse to 
start getting a foothold at the edges. 


The trees “were cleared when the site came into the care of the Ministry of Works after the Second World 
War and today all that remains are rotting stumps” (Offa Antiq. Soc. 1958). Not all the stumps were rotting as 
some are showing signs of growth in 1999. An Oswestry Borough brochure about the fort, published in 1989, 
talks of these trees being “mature” when they were felled. 


In 1990 in the full flush of the conservation movement and environmental awareness, a group of journalism 
students did an assignment for the Advertiser. They entitled this “The ecological disaster that time forgot”. They 
took Old Oswestry and its tree cover as their “cause” and interviewed local people. They claimed that it had 
been “Oswestry's largest and abundantly life-bearing woodland habitat...” before the clearance of what was 
“affectionately known as the ‘second coppice’.” Elderly residents, it was claimed, “nostalgically 
remember....the uniquely rich environment of deciduous trees, rhododendron bushes and bluebells”. They 
reported the clearance “burning out the roots of felled trees and employing a permanent labour force to totally 
inhibit and prevent the growth of anything other than the perennial grass”...a “policy of carefully maintained 
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barrenness”. Having worked themselves up, and perhaps their readers, with highly emotive language and a 
minimum of real understanding, they proposed replanting the entire fort with deciduous trees! Taking much of 
this with a pinch of salt, the references made by people they interviewed to “coppice” and the “deciduous trees, 
rhododendron bushes and bluebells” are interesting if rather vague. Shortly afterwards their lecturer, Cyril 
Owen, wrote in the Advertiser referring to reactions to the original article. In this he quoted a Mr A Clarke who 
remembered the ramparts as being called “Coppice Two” or “The Old Coppy” and reference is made to the 
name of the road leading to the fort being called “Coppice Drive.” 


After the fort was taken into care, it was used only as a pasture for sheep and cattle. “Scheduling and 
guardianship, and Mr Kempter’s grazing cattle have prevented further damage.” (Varley 1974). Today, 1999, 
sheep are still pastured on the ramparts and this grazing accounts for the fact that the coarser and more rank 
vegetation has been kept at bay to the benefit of ones preferring shorter turf but may have allowed bracken to 
gain a greater foothold than when cattle were also present. 


Plans to develop the site as a tourist attraction with better access and parking facilities, put forward in 1994, 
were supported by the offer of a grant from the Rural Development Board but these were turned down by the 
Borough Council in 1995. Perhaps this was to the advantage of the site’s ecology. 


Apart from immature growth of willow and a few isolated elder and ash, there is one mature tree left which 
must be of some age. This is a yew by the western entrance probably spared because of superstition about 
felling yews or because yews are very hard and so difficult to fell. 


The centuries of tree cover have certainly left their mark on the fort ramparts and there are several plants still 
present which are characteristic of ancient woodland. On the western slopes the dominant non-grass species is 
Greater Wood-rush, Luzula sylvatica. Among the tree roots is Honeysuckle, Lonicera periclymenum, and 
several Foxgloves, Digitalis purpurea. Nearby are Bracken, Pteridium aquilinum, and Bluebells, Hyacinthoides 
non-scripta. All these are typical of a woodland site. Two ferns: Broad Buckler, Dryopteris dilatata, and Hard 
Fern, Blechnum spicant, are to be found in sheltered shade. Species like Creeping Buttercup, Ranunculus 
repens, Lesser Celandine, Ranunculus ficaria, Ground-ivy, Glechoma hederacea, and Lords-and-ladies, Arum 
maculatum, which begin to appear from the south to the east-facing ramparts are happy in wooded areas. Further 
west, there are several clumps of Primrose, Primula vulgaris, and there are Wood Anemones in quite large drifts 
around the area near the pits. 


The stumps remaining suggest that the reports of oak on the site are accurate but whether this was mixed oak 
or predominantly Sessile or Pedunculate is more difficult to ascertain. “Sessile oak woods are characterised by 
the absence of ash, elm, field maple, lime and alder. Compared with the woods of more fertile soils, they are 
poor in tree and shrub species” (Sinker et al.). This poverty of tree and shrub species suggests that the 
predominant oak may have been sessile as suggested by the references to “coppicing”. 


It was interesting to discover how little the site seems to have interested local botanists in the past. A major 
local source, Diamond’s manuscript, brings together the finds of the local botanists at the turn of the century but 
almost no entries refer to this area. Obviously the lime-rich hills round Llynclys and Llanymynech were far 
more interesting to visit! 
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